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‘MAN O WAR, KING OF T HOROUGHBREDS 


(© Robert H. Davis.) 
LORIOUS VETERAN OF THE TURF, the Sensation of the Racing World When in His Prime, Now ona Breeding Farm at Lexing- 
G ton, Ky., Where This Photograph Was Recently Taken by Bob Davis. As a Three-Year-Old in 1920 Man o’ War Hung Up New 
World’s Records for the 13% and 15% Miles, and in a Single Year Won $166,140 for His Owner. He Has Transmitted His Speed 
and Gameness to Many of His Progeny and They Are Winning Stake After Stake in the Big Racing Events. 
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Ghe New York Cimes 


in New York Universi 


ELMER E. BROWN 


Chancellor 


In a town some distance away, I passed a 
news stand one morning and noticed the neat 
piles of morning papers. The pile of The New 
York Times was twice as high as ‘any other. 
An hour or two later I came back that way 
and asked for a Times, for | wanted another 
copy. All gone. Not one to be had. Plenty 
of local papers, but no Times. The keeper of 
the stand said they never last long, no matter 
how many he provides. I have found a like 
condition more than once. What can be the 
reason? Why is The Times so exceptionally 
’ fugitive? 


* * * * * * 


We read a newspaper for news and comment, 
chiefly for these two. 


As regards news, The Times gives us all that’s 
fit to print and some over, the some over being 
due to the necessities of the case. As for the 
general body of news, it is a daily wonder that 
so much can be given with such prevailing 
accuracy. The mass of news from all the world 
that is gathered into the offices of The Times, 
and then served up to us, well done, for break- 
fast every morning, that is a wonder and some- 
thing more. 


I notice that The Times carries quite a few 
advertisements. They offer innumerable oppor- 


tunities for spending money, prudently or 
profitably or magnificently, tantalizing to some 
of us. But it cannot be denied that the adver- 
tising constitutes a massive, not to say impres- 
sive part of any modern newspaper. Th@fimes 
would not be the same without this feature, not 
quite the same! Moreover, I find that many of 
its advertisements have a news. value of their 
own. 


A newspaper, me judice, should make its home 
town more honored abroad and more livable at 
home for its continued existence. It will do this 
by its intelligence, its public spirit and integrity. 
New York, I am sure, is more respected abroad, 
and I am finding it a better place to live in, for 
what The Times is doing day by day. 


HUGH E. AGNEW 


Professor of Advertising 


Before my advertising classes, I always 
present The New York Times as the most 
typical example of a successful newspaper. It 
depends upon its news service to hold reader 
interest more completely than any other publica- 
tion. It is my feeling that supplying news is the 
first purpose of a newspaper. 


When entertainment features have to be 
added, it indicates to me that the readers are not 
held by the primary function which a newspaper 
should perform. The immense success of The 
Times seems ample proof that this policy is 
correct for a newspaper. 


JAMES MELVIN LEE 


Director Department of Journalism 


For several reasons The New York Times 
makes an admirable text book for use in the 
class room. Its motto is “All the News That’s 
Fit to Print.” It lives up to this motto closely 
enough to make it a safe newspaper to put in 
the hands of students in current events, civics, 


sociology and similar courses. 


The excellent judgment shown by the managing 
editor in selecting news items for the first page 
aids the teacher in distinguishing news that has 
permanent value from that which has only 
passing interest. The first page also aids the 
teacher in determining the relative values of 
these items. 


Dr. Hans H. Bockwitz, director of the Buch 
Museum of Leipzig, Germany, who in my 
opinion is the greatest living authority on com- 
parative journalism, is extremely critical of 
certain editorials which have appeared in The 
Times, but in commenting on an advertisement 
in which The Times advertised itself as being 
“strictly a newspaper” he wrote to me recently 
that he regarded The New York Times in this 


sense as the greatest of all newspapers—without 


equal in the United States or in any other 
country. 
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“A NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF NEWS PICTURES” 


VOL. XXIX, No. 17 New York, Week Ending June 15, 1929 piped sei et 







































Honoring Our Glorious Dead 


s | geomet’ HOOVER delivering his Memorial Day address at the Amphitheatre in Arlington Memorial Cemetery, as flowers, flags. 
troops and veterans of past wars give a touch of beautiful solemnity to the scene. 


MLD-WEEK PICTORIAL, Vol. XXIX, No. 17, week ending June 15, 1929. An illustrated weekly published by The New York Times Company, Times Square, New York. Subscription rate $4.00 a year in 
the United States, Canada, Central and South American countries. All other countries $5.50. Copyright 1929 by The New York Times Company. Entered as second-class matter March 8, 1918, at the 
Postoffice at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 8, 1879, and with the Postoffice Department of Canada as second-class matter, 
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PERSONALITIES IN NEWS OF 












































(Times Wide World Photos.) 
: OUR “FUTURE GENERALS.” 
Nine Cadets Who Are Graduating From the West Point 
Military Academy With Highest Honors. 
Left to Right, Front Row: J. A. Astrend, Raymond Hill, 
Frank Lee Blue, H. F. Sykes Jr. Back Row: G. A. 
Lincoln, K. D. Nicholas, E. W. Carr, C. T. Teneh and 
D. Z. Zimmerman. 


(Associated Press Photo.) 
AT RIGHT— 
° PAJLADINS OF THE AIR. 

Peruvian Fliers, Captain Pinillos and Lieutenant Zegarra, 
at the White House, Where They Called on the President, 
Prior to Their Flight From New York to Lima, Peru. 
Left to Right Are Pinillos, Dr. Herman Velarde, Peru- 
vian Ambassador; Zegarra and Alfredo Gonzalez-Prada, 
First Consul of the Peruvian Embassy. 
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(Times Wide World Photos. ) 
A NOTED EXPLORER. 

Ashton, Fellow of the Royal Geographical 

Society, Sailing on the Ile de France. 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) 


WIN DASH FOR DINNER DATES. 
A Burst of Speed at the Very End of the Voyage Enabled Sir 
Charles Hill Fawcett of the Indian Civil Service, Bombay, and 
Lady Fawcett to Keep Previously Made Engagements in 
San Francisco. 





Ramsay McDonald May Be 





New Premier of Great Britain 


HE SWEEPING VICTORY of 

Labor in the British elections 

makes it practically certain that 
Ramsay MacDonald, the acknowl- 
edged leader of the party, will be the 
new Premier of Great Britain. 

MacDonald has had a long career 
in politics. Born at Lossiemouth, 
Scotland, on Oct. 12, 1866, in the 
most humble circumstances, he be- 
came identified with the labor move- 
ment in 1894 when he joined the In- 
dependent Labor party, of which he 
was elected secretary in 1900. Six 
years later he became chairman of 
the party and was elected to Parlia- 
ment from Leicester. He held his 
seat until 1918, when his pacifist record proved too 
much for his constituents and he was defeated. 

In 1922, when the post-war period had set in, he 
was returned to Parliament from Aberavon, and 
this time he, as leader of the party when second in 
numbers, was also “Leader of His Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition.” Thus it was in 1924, when former Prime 
Minister Asquith threw the votes of the Liberals 
with those of Labor, that Stanley Baldwin, then 
head of the Conservative Government, advised King 
George to invite Mr. MacDonald to form a govern- 





— ” . 
RAMSAY MacDONALD, 
Head of the British 
Labor Party. 





ment. This same procedure will 
doubtlessly be repeated shortly. 

During his first Premiership, which 
lasted barely nine months, the Labor 
party was restricted and hampered in 
its legislative efforts by the fact that 
it was dependent for existence on 
Liberal or Conservative votes in the 
Commons; but it was in office long 
enough to enable Philip Snowden, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to pro- 
duce what was then described as a 
popular budget and to be hailed as 2 
“great financier.” 

While in office MacDonald was de- 
feated in thirteen divisions. The ac- 
tual cause of his fall was the gov- 
ernment’s “flirtations” with extreme elements both 
at home and abroad, culminating in its refusal to 
appoint a select committee to investigate the with- 
drawn prosecution of J. R. Campbell, editor of a 
Communist weekly, charged with publishing an arti- 
cle inciting soldiers to mutiny. 

The influence of the election on America’s rela- 
tions with Great Britain are as yet hypothetical. It 
seems likely that MacDonald will settle the question 
of the freedom of the seas with Washington and 
approve of cuts in naval armaments. 
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NEWS FLASHES AND FEATURES 






































(Times Wide World.) 
PRESIDENT 
RECEIVES HEALTH 
OFFICERS. 


State and Provincial 
Health Authorities 
Call at the White 

House. Left to Right, 

in Centre: Dr. Lebredo 
of Cuba, Surgeon 

General H. S. Cum- 
mings, President 
Hoover, Dr. F. E. 

Trotter of Honolulu 

and Stanley H. 
Osborne of Con- 
necticut. 










































(Associated Press.) 
CHILDREN OF SOUTHERN 
GENERALS. 




















AT LEFT— (Times Wide World.) 


Gecemeih aateoe. ot is SO (Times Wite Werte.) Hae 

£ ‘Ss 

War, Reading From Left to SMASHES SOLO DURATION «SV aa eee NIGHT” 
Right: Miss Courtland Preston, RECORD. 7 


Photo Shows Robert G. Dawes 
of Frankford, Pa.; Louis Kumpf 
of Mount Holly and Sarah 
Wife After Spending 36 Hours Powell of New York City in 

and 56 Minutes in the Air. Their Costumes for the Play. 


Granddaughter of Stonewall Jack- 

son; David Harvey Hill, Great- 

Grandson of General D. H. Hill, 

and Betty Lee Henderson, Great- 

Grandniece of General Robert E. 
Lee. 


Lieutenant Herbert J. Fahy of 
Los Angeles Shown With His 
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(Times Wide World.) 


THE MIDDIES ON DRESS PARADE. ; ; , 
The Battalion of the United States Naval Academy on Dress Parade Before Admiral S. S. Robinson on the Historic Grounds of Annapolis. 
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Caught by the Sleepless Camera 


June 


53, 


1929 
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CRAFT OF THE 

ELUSIVE HONEY- 

MOONERS? 

Thirty-eight-Foot Ves- 
sel Mouette, on Which 
Colonel Lindbergh and 
His Bride Are Said to 
Be Cruising Along the 

New England Coast, 
Photographed From the 

Air. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


AT LEFT— 
ETHEL BARRYMORE AT 
DAUGHTER’S GRADUATION. 
Famous Actress With Her Daugh- 
ter, Ethel Barrymore Colt, on the 
Occasion of the Latter’s Graduation From 
Notre Dame Academy at Moylan, nal 




























































































(Times Wide World Photos.) 
; OF A DISTINGUISHED SIRE. 
Filly Bateau, One of the Progeny of Man o’ War, With Ambrose 
Up, After Winning the Rich Suburban Handicap at Belmont Park, 
New York. 




















(Associated Press Photo.) 
ABOVE— 

OLD THEATRE VANISHES IN 
DRAMA OF FIRE. 
Burning of the Thalia, Bowery 
Playhouse, Founded 103 Years 
Ago, Swept by Flames on June 5. 
It Had Been Built on the Site of a 
Tavern That Was Once the Head- 
quarters of George Washington. 


AT RIGHT— 
TO SYMBOLIZE THE G. O. P. 
Committeemen George S. Willard and 
Leonard J. Maloney at Teterboro, N. J., 
to Which Place They Flew to Purchase 
Mary, the Three-Year-Old Elephant That 
Will Lead the Procession at the Seventy- 
fifty Anniversary of the Founding of the 
Republican Party at Jackson, Mich. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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WHITE-WINGED RACERS ON THE SOUND 


























OFF IN A FLOCK. 
Start of the Inter- 
club Class in the 
Championship 
Regatta of the 
American 
Yacht Club 
of Rye, N. 
oh, 
Long 
Island 
Sound. 
































(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 


WITH 
GUNWALES 
AWASH. 
Start of the 10- 


Meter Race im the 



























CLEAVING THE WAVES. bbe 
The Priscilla III, Owned by Henry L. De Forest, Winning 
in the 8-Meter Class. 








Cae 


American Yacht Club 
‘Regatta With the Valen- 
cia, Branta and Raeburn 
Off in Front. 






































ABOVE— AT RIGHT— 
FIGHTING FOR THE LEAD. THROWING UP THE SPRAY. 
Finish of the Interclub Class Race on The Branta Bowling Along in the 10- 
Long Island Sound, Won by Bozo, With Meter Class Race With All Sails Set 
nin Onin Seneed Over a Course of 16% Miles. 
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AMERICA PAYS TRIBUTE TO HEROES 









































(Times Wide World Photos.) 
UNCLE SAM’S BLUEJACKETS. ; 
Naval Detachment Passing the Reviewing Stand in the 
New York Parade. 





































(Times 
Wide World 
Photos.) 
THE “FIRST 
LADY” PAYS 
TRIBUTE. 
Mrs. Hoover Lay- 
ing a Single Rose 
on the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier 
at Arlington on 
Memorial Day. 
































(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 











(Times Wide World Photos.) 
THE SONS OF ALBION. 


NEAR THE TOMB OF 
THE GREAT 


Sir Esme Howard, British Ambassador, . 
COMMANDER. 


and John B. Pegg, Commander of British 

War Veterans, Reviewing British Ex- 

Service Men at the Unveiling of the Cross 

of Sacrifice in Northwood Cemetery, 
Philadelphia. 


Memorial Day Parade 
Viewed From Ninetieth 
Street and Riverside 
Drive as It Passed the 
Last Resting Place of 

AT RIGHT— 

BONNIE LASSIES. 

Girl Bagpipe Players in the Wanamaker 


Commercial Institute Parade in Phila- 


delphia. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


General Grant. 
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THE LAST OF THE GRAND ARMY 
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Wide World 








(Times Wide World 

























Photos.) 


THE LAST OF THE 
OLD ZOUAVES. 


Charles Earle, 81, the 
Only Survivor of the 


Famous Old New 





York Regiment, Car- 
ries the Tattered Col- 
ors That Led Him 
and His Former Com- 


rades to Victory. 



























Photos. ) 

VETERANS OF 

MANY A FIGHT. 

Duncan J. MacMillan, 
Grand Marshal of the 
New York Parade, and 
George H. Taylor, Ad- 
jutant General, Riding 


in the Procession on 





Memorial Day. 















































(Times Wide World Photos.) 

“THE WAY I DID IT IN ’61.” 
Edward T. Stotesbury, Head of Drexel & Co., 
Philadelphia, Recalling Memories of the Time 
When He Was a Drummer Boy in the Civi! War. 





(Times Wide World 


Photos.) 


THE MEN WHO 
FOLLOWED 
GRANT AND 
SHERMAN. 

Civil War Veterans, 

Not Many of Whom 

Are Left, Marching 

in the New York 
City Parade on 

Memorial Da; On 

Account of the Fee- 

bleness of the Sur- 

viving Veterans the 

Local G. A. R. Posts 

Agreed That This 

Would Be the Last 

Parade Under the 

Auspices of Their 
Organization. 


<LQ> 
















































































(Times Wide World Photos.) 

GUESTS OF QUAKER CITY HEAD. 
Members of the Grand Army of the Republic Entertained at Luncheon by Mayor 
Mackey of Philadelphia. 
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NEW YORK AS A FUTURE AIRPORT 
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By Hamilton M. Wright 


EW YORK, the metropolis in nearly 
N all other things, soon will be the 
metropolis of the air. 

There are all sorts of signs and ten- 
dencies which point that way. New air- 
ports in the vicinity of the greater city 
are being laid out. Old airports are being 
improved and the construction of other 
aviation landing fields is under considera- 
tion. 

The Regional Planning Committee, in its 
recent far-sweeping report, designed to 
lay out a concrete practical plan for traffic, 
transportation, &c., in the metropolitan 
area, particularly stressed the number of 
airports which would be required to take 
care of estimated aerial transportation. 

Throughout the world a powerful cen- 
tripetal force is evident in all great cities. 
It is almost wholly due to economic causes 
—to the increased ease with which busi- 
ness, finance and industry can be con- 
ducted when the headquarters of great 
enterprises are centrally located. 

In Manhattap, where the ground area is 
limited by geographical barriers, the 
movement toward still greater concentra- 
tion is evident in the increasing number 
of tall buildings. Most of the great world- 
wide and nation-wide enterprises desire a 
New York headquarters, and with the con- 
stant growth of the city the demand for 
space for the administration of industry 
must be met by going to the only spot 
where space is available—the air. 

For the purpose of illustration, the lofty 
buildings may be compared to vast reser- 
voirs and the streets to the canals which 
carry the contents of the reservoirs when 
they are released. 

The airplane creates a new problem. 
Propert: values in districts where elevated 
landing fields would be desirable are 
almost impossible because of the prohibi- 
tive cost of leveling existing buildings to 
permit safe take-offs and landings. The 
construction of landing platforms above 
the Hudson and East River piers for the 
use of small airplanes flying from near-by 
airports or by commercial planes was sug- 
gested recently by sketches shown at the 
Architectural and Allied Arts Exhibition 
in New York. 














air mail would be shot through pneumatic tubes. 


ANOTHER SORT OF AIR MAIL TERMINAL. 


Proposed landing platform over Pennsylvania Station, designed by Francis 








PNEUMATIC TUBES FOR 
AIR MAIL. 


Clarence Chamberlin, 
noted transatlantic flier, 
shown inspecting the pneu- 
matic mail tubes now im use. 

In the group are Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, past presi- 
dent of the Architectural 
League of New York; 
Francis Keally, eminent 
architect and lecturer of 
Columbia “University, and 


Harold E. -McCann of the 
Curtiss Flying Service. 


os 


AT LEFT— 
LANDING PLATFORMS 
OVER NEW YORK PIERS. 


This drawing by Mr. 
Keally shows a scheme for 
elevated landing platforms 
above New York wharves 
or railway sidings by means 
of which small planes could 
convey passengers to busi- 
ness and financial centres. 
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“THE CITY OF AN AIR-MINDED CIVILIZATION.” 


7 A conception of a city designed to facilitate air transportation, by Francis 
Keally. Passengers arriving by plane would take taxis to their destination and Keally, architect. The city is built around an airport with a combined railroad. 


and air terminal in the centre of a landing field 7,500 feet in diameter. Space is 


provided for hangars, hotels and necessary buildings. Pneumatic tubes would 
speed mail and express directly to the central postoffices. 
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COLLEGE ATHLETES VIE FOR SUPREMACY 
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: . ALL IN THE 
=% + Po = 7".  #/(fe AIR AT ONCE. 
sor cag ‘ . . . ‘ 4 College Greyhounds 


| : g@ bat) : : oe ——" in the Second Heat 
" : ; il ohare, , in 

: Fa, & “s - j 7 s 7 . of the Semi-Final 

pe ; a om of the 120-Yard 


High Hurdles, Won 
by McCoy of Penn- 
sylvania, at the In- 
tercollegiate Track 
and Field Meet. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 








(Times Wide World Photos.) 
RISING RAPIDLY IN THE 
WORLD. 

Hedges of Princeton, Winner of the 
High Jump With a Leap of 6 Feet 
2% Inches, at the Intercollegiate 
Track and Field Championships at 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia. 




















(Times Wide World Photos.) 
CLOSELY BUNCHED. ——— 
Field in the First Lap of the One-Mile Run in the Track and Field Championships. = 
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(Times Wide Worid Photos.) 

















VAULTING AMBITION. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) Fred Sturdy of Yale in the Pole 


___ DOWN THE STRETCH. Vault ee — Field, 
Finish of the First Semi-Final of the 100-Yard Dash, Won by Dyer of Stanford. iladelphia. 
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THE WEEK IN SCIENCE 


Light Exhibition Opens; New Devices Developed. 














MODEL OF ILLUMINATED AIRPORT. = 
Part of the Westinghouse Lighting Institute’s Exposition. 





















RIVALING THE 
SUN. 
Spectacular [lluminat- 
ing Effect in Westing- 
house Exposition at 
Grand Central Palace, 
New York. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


GIVING SPEECH TO 
THE SPEECHLESS. 
Sergius P. Grace, In- 
ventor With the Me- 
chanical Larynx and 
Lung That He Has 
Perfected. 

















CITY OF LIGHT has been brought 
A to New York. It is known offi- 

cially as the Westinghouse Light- 
ing Institute and it occupies the entire 
seventh floor of the Grand Central Pal- 
ace Building at Forty-seventh Street and 
Lexington Avenue. 

The institute is designed to further the 
art of modern lighting. A feature of 
the institute is Mazda Avenue, a full- 
sized street, 180 feet long, 20 feet wide, 
and Cross Street, which is 85 feet in 
length. 

On these streets all forms of lighting 
are displayed, including street lights, 
house lights, office and building lights, 
schoo] illuminations and traffic signals. 
There has been nothing 
shown before. 

And speaking of lights—Atlantic City 
is out to become America’s light capital. 


so thorough 


| 
















(Times Wide Worid Photos.) 


PERFECT FIREPROOFING. 
This Is the Claim Put Forth by Dr. O. T. Hodnefield of Los Angeles, Here 
Shown Subjecting Paper and Canvas Treated With His Discovery, Eonite, 
to an Oxyacetylene Flame of Between 5,000 and 6,000 Degrees Fahrenheit. 


Under the direction of W. d’Arcy Ryan, 
director of the General Electric illumi- 
nating engineering laboratory, the beach 
resort has become bathed in the bril- 
liance of thousands of varicolored bulbs. 

Another scientific development of the 
week is a device by Sergius P. Grace, 
inventor, of San Francisco, who has per- 
fected a mechanical larynx and lung 
with which it is claimed the dumb can 
talk. With the device it is said a dumb 
man can go through the motions of 
speech while the device, operated by his 
lips, gives out the words distinctly. 

Fire prevention has attracted the at- 
tention of inventors in scientific fields. 

Dr. O. T. Hodnefield of Los Angeles 
and Dr. W. W. Shartel, a dentist, are 
said to have developed a fireproof and 
insect-proof process, which once applied, 
acts permanently. 
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ARTISTIC FLOWERS. 
Work of Austrian Peasants, Who Use a Composition That Simulates Glass. 
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Exposition of Peasant Arts and Crafts. 
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By Anne Lee. 


EASANT ARTS AND CRAFTS have 
P long been the hobby of Mitteldorfer 
Straus. 
business of this artist and decorator illus- 
trates the possibilities for combining vo- 
cations and avocations. It was during Mit- 
teldorfer Straus’s early years abroad as a 
student that he made his first pilgrimages 
into the provincial hamlets of France. 
When he left his home in the Old Domin- 
ion State to study art in the Old World 
capitals it was with the intention of be- 
coming a great painter. During his years 
in Paris trips into the provinces became 
more frequent and the artist’s interest in 
the peasants’ handiwork steadily increased. 
Their ingenuity appealed to his imagina- 
tion. He liked the quaint things the peas- 
ants made and he liked the peasants, so it 
occurred to him he might introduce these 
unique peasant wares in America. 
That was the beginning of a business 
which has grown to large proportions and 
is now housed in the Peasant Village, a 


How this hobby became the’ 


setting inspired by the little villages of 


Normandy and Brittany. In a modern loft 
building at 245 Fifth Avenue this little vil- 
lage boasts everything from a church and 
town square to a forge, flower shop, li- 
brary, antique shop and brass foundry to 
a sidewalk café, with its metal tables and 
chairs, its gay awnings, its flower pots and 
liquor sets for prohibition America. It 
is the background for the peasant art 


which Mitteldorfer Straus gathers from ] 


the provinces of France, of Austria, of 
Germany, of Italy and other countries. 
Several times a year he goes abroad to 
search for the unusual. Whether it is new 
or old, it is the “different” thing that he 
seeks. Frequently he designs things and 
engages the peasants to make them. Some- 
times he has them make reproductions of 
works of art, of beautiful pieces of furni- 
ture. He is enthusiastic over the innate 
sense of beauty, of symmetry and har- 
mony shown by the peasant-craftsman. 
Wherever he goes into the provinces he 
finds something unique and attractive, he 
explained in discussing his recent trip. 


AT LEFT— 

INGENIOUSLY FASHIONED 
Amusing animal Forms Made 
of Raffia by Bavarian 
Peasants. 


ABOVE— 

CLEVER HANDICRAFT. 
Mirror Frame Painted Portfolio, 
Candle Holder and Flower Spray, 

All Made by Peasant Workers. 


; ALSATIAN BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Decorations on Breakfast Cloth and Pottery Made by Peasants. 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) 

ON THE DAY OF DAYS FOR COLLEGE MEN. : 
President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University, New York City, 
Addressing the Members of the Graduating Class on Commencement Day. 
































(Times Wide World Photos.) 
WHO WOULDN’T FOLLOW WHERE THESE GIRLS LEAD? 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Second in Line at Right, With Frederic M. Paist, 
Director of Beaver College, in the Procession at the Dedication of the New 
Home of the Institution at Glenside, Pa. 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) 
FUTURE MASTERS OF THE QUARTERDECK. 
Presentation of Regimental Colors to Captain M. S. Curry of the Seventh 



























HELEN OF 
TROY’S 
ASSOCIATES. 
Scene in a 


Presentation of | 
Euripides’ Greek 
Tragedy, “Trojan 
Women,” by 
Students of the 
Foreign Language 
Classes of Eastern 
Kentucky State 
Teachers’ College. 











Company of Midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, During the Dress Parade Which Featured June Week. Miss 
it Sarah Varn of Macon, Ga., Color Girl of the Parade, Is Standing Between 
if Two Officers. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
“A LITTLE NONSENSE” 
Old Grads of the Class of 1894, on Reunion Day at Columbia Univer- 
sity, Bearing a Banner Calculated to Make Volsteadians Grieve. 
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HOW TO KEEP A WIFE HOME 
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(Courtesy Field Muscum.) 
HE RHINOCEROS HORNBILL—the bird with the long bill shown in the photograph—has discovered the way to make certain of the superi- 
ority of the husband in his domestic relations. 


According to Dr. Wilfred Osgood, curator of the Field Museum, after mating the male hornbill and his mate select a hollow tree which the 
female enters. With the assistance of the male the entrance is walled up with mud and other materials until there is a slit left open through which 
the bride can thrust her narrow bill. 

His wife safely ensconced in the nest, Mr. Hornbill wanders off but returns from time to time and brings food which he deposits in her bill. 
The faithful Mrs. Hornbill remains in the nest during the entire period of laying the eggs and indeed until the young birds are able to fly. 
The hornbills are native to the Malay Peninsula, Borneo and Sumatra. 
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“Little America” Challenges the Might 
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EMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH of the Base Camp of the Byrd Expedition at the Great Ice B: 
Were Housed Prior to the Erection of More Permanent Structures. Men and Dogs Have Jus 

The Grim, Stark Desolation of the Polar Region Has Seldom if Ever Been More Strikingly Picture 








Wirk Ending Iune 15, luag 17 


Night of the Frost King in the Antarctic 
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eat Ice Barrier, Eight Miles Inland. The Temporary Tents Are Shown in Which the Hardy Explorers 
Have Just Returned From a Sledging Trip and the Marks Made by the Runners Are Visible on the Ice. 
ly Pictured. 


(© Internationat.) 
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“Our Nancy” Wins Again 


striking feminine personality than that of Lady 
Astor, she who was one of the five “beautiful 
Langhorne girls” of Virginia before her marriage to 
the second Viscount Astor, now a member of the British 
House of Lords. She is the first woman to enter as an 


if ALL OF BRITAIN there is no more vivid and 


elected representative the House of Commons, where- 


for four successive terms she has been l'enfant terrible 
of that august body. Gay, witty, audacious, she has many 
times set the house in an vproar. She 


By J. W. Duffield 


from a superwoman to a cheeky English sparrow. She 
has always been a gallant fighter for her sex. 

“You men need not be frightened,” she told her fellow- 
members of the House of Commons. “We do not ask 
for superiority. We have always had that. We only 
want equality.” 

When a member complained that habitués of public 
houses were not represented on the Liquor Control Board 
Lady Astor scathingly demanded that the victims of the 


to forget, and that is that all your blood and al] your 
money came from America. I have nothing but Anglo- 
Saxon blood in my veins and I am proud of every drop 
of %.” 

She is always engaging, always vital, always vivid, 
hnt never more so than in her political campajgns. Into 
she throws herself with zest. She is a natural 
politician. On a public platform she faces a howling 
mob of opponents with the light of battle in her eyes, 

gives as good as she takes, never 


tueBe 





has asked no quarter and given none. 
She has proved an opponent worthy 
of any one’s steel. She has never shel- 
tered herself behind the privileges of 
her sex. She has fought sometimes 
with broadsword and again with rapier. 
She has battled with bitter opposition 
and harsh disapproval and held her own 
gallantly. Now for the fifth time she 
has won her seat in a campaign that 
has resulted disastrously for her party 
in general. 

It was a strange turn in the whirli- 
gig of fate that brought Lady Astor 
into the limelight of politics. Her hus- 
band, who had represented the con- 
stituency of Plymouth in the Commons, 
succeeded to the peerage on the death 
of his father and thus became a mem- 
ber of the House of Lords. The 
Plymouth Unionist Association there- 
upon asked Lady Astor to stand for 
her husband’s vacant seat. She agreed 








flinches before interruptions and ques- 
tions that would upset many a hard- 
ened campaigner. 

It is to be remembered that an elec- 
toral campaign in England is very dif- 
ferent from one in America. In this 
country “heckling” is almost unknown. 
Mr. Hoover, Mr. Smith and a host of 
lesser lights address meetings, and 
from start to finish are rarely inter- 
rupted. Their auditors listen to them 
quietly, whether they agree with them 
or not. There are outbreaks of applause 
and occasional boos and hisses, but that 
is all. If any one attempted to break 
up a meeting by a constant rain of 
questions designed to insult or confuse 
the speaker he would be promptly 
silenced or at need ejected by the 
police. 

Quite otherwise is it with our friends 
across the sea. There anybody howls 
out a question and the speaker usually 











and was elected. Asked at the time 


tries with more or less success to 





why she had been chosen, she replied: 
“Because I was the best man for the 
place.” 

Her entrance into the House of Commons was a his- 
toric event. That a woman should invade those sacred 
precincts was regarded by most of the members of the 
body as a misfortune and an affront. She walked in, 
escorted by Arthur Balfour and Lloyd George, in a dead 
silence that was eloquent of disapproval. She held her 
head high, however, while taking the oath, but as soon 
as she had been sworn in retreated to a vacant room 
and relieved her wounded feelings by resource to tears. 

That first ordeal ended, however, she speedily justified 
the choice of her constituents. She is a natural debater, 
thinking readily while on her feet and speaking her 
mind without hesitation. Her deadly wit and ready 
repartee made her an antagonist not to be trifled with, 
and the patronizing condescendence at first accorded 
her on account of her sex speedily gave way to a wary 
respect. Many a man who sought to make her a victim 
of sarcasm sat down in confusion amid the laughter of 
the house caused by her witty response. It soon became 
evident that she was to be handled with gloves. 

To many intimations by members of Parliament that 
they would rather she had been English than American 
born, she has always replied that she was prouder of 
nothing more than her American birth. 

“To be born in Virginia and represent Plymouth,” 
she said on one occasion, “is enough to turn any woman’s 
head. It takes much prayer to keep me humble.” 


LADY ASTOR. 


First Elected Woman Member of Parliament (Centre, in White) Leading a Delegation 
of American and Canadian Visitors From the House of Commons. 


habitués of public huuses—“generally their wives’’—be 
represented on the board. 

She has always defended her native country vigorously 
when American motives have been aspersed, as in the 
controversy over debt settlements. 

“The American people as a whole,’ she recently 
declared, “are an idealistic people, even though their 
feet are firmly planted on the ground; in fact, they are 
much more idealistic than their European neighbors— 
for today Europe is a neighbor of America—credit them 
with being.” 


N ONE OCCASION, when an English nobleman told 
her curtly that she could not understand a certain 
situation because she was not English, she replied that 
she was far more English than he, because her family 
had a grant from England 200 years before he came to 
England from Germany. 
Once she told her children, during a family discussion: 
“There is one thing I don’t want any of you children 


to answer it. Even a Prime Minister 
must submit to heckling, and to ignore 
an interruption is regarded as a con- 
fession of weakness on the part of the speaker. Meetings 
often resolve themselves into bear gardens and some- 
times break up in confusion. Fights are not uncommon. 
A political meeting is not so much a matter of speech- 
making as of noisy and violent debate. 


ET AT SUCH MEETINGS Lady Astor, cultivated 
lady, wealthy peeress, social leader, presiding over 
one of the most brilliant literary salons of England, 
is in her element. She is always ready with a slashing 
retort and usually gets the laugh on her opponents. 
There is never any dullness where she is a figure and 
her tingling personal campaigns are reported fully by 
all the great English newspapers and followed with the 
keenest interest by all classes of the people. 
At a recent meeting one of her opponents shouted: 
“You owe me 10 shillings.” 
“For what?” asked Lady Astor. 
“You took my dog,” was the response. 
“Oh, I know you now,” countered Lady Astor, pointing 
a finger at the heckler. “You were drunk 





and I bought your dog so that it eould 





AT RIGHT— 
LORD AN!) LADY 
ASTOR AT THE 

EPSOM RACES. 








[* PARLIAMENT she has fought for 

many measures for the welfare of 
women and children. She has steadily 
opposed the drink evil. She believes in 
absolute prohibition, but does not advo- 
cate that this should be put into imme- 
diate effect because she does not think 
that England is ready for it. She has 
done sterling work in behalf of nurseries, 
civic guilds, hospitals and the securing 
of absolute equality for men and women 
in social, political and professional life. 

Once, when she was asked by an op- 
ponent to state her political creed, she 
answered promptly: 

“The only political creed I possess is in 
the good old hymn: Perish policy and 
cunning, perish all that shuns the light; 
whether winning, whether losing, trust in 
God and do the right.” 

Lady Astor has been called everything 




















have a good home.” 

The questioner disappeared amid shouts 
of laughter. 

Another man asked whether she was 
a Christian. 

“I’m trying to be one,” she replied. 
“How about you?” : 

“I am trying,” he answered. 

“Well, it’s going to be a trying job,” 
she rejoined. 

Naturally, her husband’s wealth has 
been made the target of many of the 
attacks made upon her in an attempt to 
rouse the hostility of the laboring classes. 

“Do you think you have a moral right 
to your wealth?” was one of the questions 
hurled at her. 

“Do you think you have a right to your 
grandfather’s clock?” she retorted. 

“Would she deny that Lord Astor was 
a millionaire?” she was asked. 

“Not quite, but I wish he were,” she 
smiled back. “And if there is any one in 











AT LEFT— 





A PATRONESS. 








LADY ASTOR AT ONE OF THE CHIL- 
DREN’S HOMES OF WHICH SHE IS 


this room who would not like to be a 
millionaire, will he please stand up so 
that I can see his face—it would be worth 
looking at.” 

No one stood up. 
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Wide Range of Feminine Activities 




















(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 


MRS. HOOVER 
HONORED. 


Wife of the Presi- 
dent, Facing Cam- 
era at Swarthmore 
College, From Which 
She Received the 

Degree of Doctor of 
Letters, Looks on 
While Mrs. Clothier, 
Widow of the Donor 
of the New Audito- 
is aN " rium, Turns the First 
: 2 ¥. Spadeful of Earth on 
= ay 

4 p : 









the Site of the Pro- 
posed Building. 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) (Associated Press Photo.) 
“MAN’S BEST FRIEND’—AND WOMAN'S. ‘ THEY’RE USED TO POWDER BUT SHY AT GUNPOWDER. 
Miss Florence Johns, Member of the New York Women’s League for YP 


Society Girls, Getting a Taste of Army Life in Rehearsal for the Gov- 
Animals, Watering a Thirsty Team in Front of the Public Library. crnors Island Military Tournament, Sopving thew Mars os Wile 


Mildred Davis Prepares to Fire an Automatic. 





VAM 
NIN, 




















(Times Wide World Photos.) 

TESTING HER NEW PARACHUTE. Sindents of the Gaael af Hebel & C 

Eleanor Smith, Aviatrix, Making Sure That Her Possible Life-Saver Will Be in tudents of the School of Industrial Arts in Costumes of Various Epochs Lend 
Geak Sete hes She Midas er Mads dec Life and Color to the Opening of — Rooms of the Philadelphia Art 


(Times Wide World Photos. 
BELLES AND BEAUX OF YESTERYEAR. ’*” 
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“LET THE WORLD WAG’—A CHARACTER STUDY 

















& 
a 
A Smiling 
Philosopher 
OT RICH IN WORLD- 
LY GOODS, to Al} Ap- 
pearances, Nor Consumed 
With Ambition, but Full of 
Content That a Millionaire 
Might Envy. Sent by 
Gouverneur Rogers, New 


York City. 
(Cash Award $10.00.) 



























Slave of Drink 





Rules for Amateurs. HE YOUNGSTER GETS a Refreshing 
be : Draught of Milk From a Ju apacious 
ree Syvrenman awards & fins Enough to Satisfy Even a Sevsale Appetite. 


prize of $10.00 each week for the best Sent by Miss Ada G. Gram, Detroit, Mich. 
amateur photograph; $5.00 as a second (Cash Award $3.00.) 


prize, and pays $3.00 for each additional photo- 
graph published. 




















Amateur photographers everywhere are in- 
vited to send their latest and best photographs 
(not negatives). 

Photographs are judged on the basis of inter- 
est and technical quality. All photographs must 
be accompanied by postage if return is desired, 
and should be addressed to the Amateur Photo- 
graphic Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 
West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 

Photographs to be considered must have been 
taken by the entrant. 








Osculation 
PASTORAL SCENE 
Full of the Peace and 
Quiet of a Summer After- 
noon, When the Affections 
Have a Chance to Seek 
Expression. Sent by Hugo 
B. Goldsmith, San Francis- 
co, Cal. 


(Cash Award $5.00.) 














AT RIGHT— 


A Path of Silver 
LITTERING EXPANSE Ff 
of Sunlight, Against 
Which Is Silhouetted the § 
Mighty Bulk of an Amer- § 
ican Warship. Sent by J. 
A. Hartman, Annapolis, Md. 


(Cash Award $3.00.) 


ee ame a 

The Cataract Thunders 
IAGARA, “POURING O’ER Its Mighty 
Brink the Waters of a World,” Sublimest 
Spectacle- of the North American Continent. 


Sent by M. E. Pape, San Francisco, Cal. 
(Cash Award $3.00.) 
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OTHER AMATEURS—MOTHER AND CHILD 
: * ~ @ -_ > 










































A. L. 
PERKINS 
AND AUDREY. 


Second Prize— 
Five Dollars 
Won by Mrs. A. L. 
Perkins, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MRS. ZORA WARD CUMMINGS AND MOTHER AND CHILD CONTEST 
CHILDREN. OPEN TO AMATEURS 
First Prize—Ten Dollars ID-WEEK PICTORIAL now opens its 
Won by Field Studio, Fayetteville, Ark. Mother and Child contest to all amateur 


photographers. Contributions from pro- 
fessional photographers will still be received, but 
wil be judged only on their merits. 

Preference in awarding the prizes will be given | 
to the informality and entertaining quality of the | 
photographs. The prize awards will remain $10.00 
for the first prize, $5.00 for second prize and 
$3.00 for each photograph accepted. 

Permission from the mother for publication of 
the photograph must be given in writing. No 
copyright photographs will be considered. Post- 
age for return of pictures not available should be 
enclosed. Photographs should be addressed to 
Portrait Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 


MRS. W. N. BOTKIN AND 
BABY. 


Three Dollars Awarded 
to W. N. Botkin, 
Columbus, Mo. 


AT LEFT— 


Little Optimists 


A Woret THAT HAS 
No Quarrel With a 
World That as Yet Is Noth- 
ing More Than a Playground 
Wholly Devoid of the Cark- 
ing Care That Rests on the 
Shoulders of Their Elders. 
Sent by E. Fry, Bremerton, 
Wash. 


. = h Es ae 
pe eee, Ao oe ee ‘(Cash Award $8.00.) 








MRS. J. M. HUFFMAN AND BABY. 
Three Dollars Awarded to Frank Reeves, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS OF NEW YORK STAGE 
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LIBBY HOLMAN, 
in “The Little Show,” at the Music Box. 
































(Phyfe.) — 


ELVIA ENDERS, 
Playing in “Little Accident,” at the Ambassador Theatre. 


(White.) 

A SCENE FROM 
“JONESY,” 
the Amusing Com- 
edy Now Play- 
ing at the 
Fulton 

Theatre. 














IYV 
TRESMOND, 
Selected to Play 
the Lead in the 
London Pro- 
duction of 
“Hold Every- 
thing.” 


OLGA 

LOFT, 
Glorified in 
“Whoopee,” at the 


New Amsterdam Theatre. 























PATSY O’DAY, (White. ) 


One of the Beauties of “Whoopee,” at the 
New Amsterdam Theatre. 
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A MERRY MUSICAL “NIGHT 
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ALL OF THEM “AIR-MINDED,” 


Ted Healy and a Group of Chester Hale Girls in “A Night in 
Venice,” the New Revue at the Shubert Theatre. 


(Photos White.) 



































TED HEALY WITH BETH AND BETTY DODGE 
in an Amusing Scene From “A Night in Venice.” 


By Mitchell Rawson 


ITH GOOD SINGING, good comedy work, 

W tasteful stage settings and really remarkable 

dancing, “A Night in Venice” has come to 
the Shubert Theatre for a run which is quite likely 
to carry it not only through the Summer but well into 
Fall and Winter. It is doubtful, in fact, whether this 
very entertaining revue will be out of the Shubert by 
Christmas. 

Your reviewer was carried in fancy to a very New 
Yorkish version of Venice on one of the sultriest 
nights that have visited the island of Manhattan this 
year. If the show was enjoyable that night it ought 
to be something in the nature of a knockout on any 
ordinarily endurable Summer evening. 

Ted Healy, Ann Seymour and the Miles. Beth and 
Betty Dodge head the list of very capable merry- 
makers. Mr. Healy is a comedian fortunate enough 
to possess a genuine personality which has made him 
a favorite with many. Miss Seymour is attractive, too, 
in a way all her own, while the Dodge sisters, despite 


HALFRED YOUNG AND JACKIE 
PAIGE, 
in “A Night in Venice.” 


their Anglo-Saxon name, are intensely Parisian and 
quite charming dancers. 


Others among the headliners are Arthur and 
Morton Havel, two young gentlemen who are always 
in good humor and who frequently produce the same 
state of mind in those who watch them; Stanley 
Rogers, upon whom the réle of the late Bert Savoy 
has fallen as a female impersonator; and a young 
lady named Laura Lee who, if we are not very much 
mistaken, is destined to see her name in big electric 
lights one of these days. 


In fact, your reviewer enjoyed Laura Lee more 
than any other feature of the show. It would be hard 
to say exactly why in a manner that would convey 
adequately an idea of the appeal of this most fetch- 
ing young person. There are many other girls on 
the musical stage who are blond and pretty and 
graceful and able to put over a song with “wim, 
wigor and witality.” Nevertheless the unique charm 
of Miss Lee remains, and you must see her to under- 
stand it. She is possessed by the joy of living. 
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ANITA CASE, 


in Her Very Striking Swan Dance. 














comes 











STARS OF A MUSICAL FLIGHT TO VENICE. 


Ann Seymour, Arthur Havel and Morton Havel in the 


New Shubert Revue. 
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he Newest Musical Comedy Smash The Season’s Undisputed Masterpiece 


FOLLOW THRU/ \ NEW MOON 


THE MUSICAL PLAY SUPREME 
















‘The Most Cheerful of the Season's SCHWAB Brilliant Cast Robert Gus Charlotte 

Music Shows.’’—Her. Tribune. manubene ot 150 -with Halliday Shy Lansing 

Chanin 46th ST. THEATRE GENUINE IMPERIAL THEATRE 
Mats. Wed. & Sat 2 SUCCESSES W. 45th St Mats. Wed. & Sat 

















CROSBY CGAICE presents THE BEST LAUCH IN TOWN 


Little Accident 


LEC e. THEATRE, 49th Street, West of Broadway 


gi Kvenings 8:50. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 2:30. TH 
MON rH SE ATS ALL PRICES AT BOX OFFICE MONTH 











———BIJOU THEATRE “°u2.25 $02 Pa Te ——— 


RARLE BOOTHE. presents 


JONESY 


Ky Anne Morrison and John | Peter Toohey 








“Spontaneous hilarity.’ Times 


GOOD BALCONY SEATS oritt,Pez,, $1 to $2 


HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE 
124 West 43d Street (Times Wide World Photos.) 
Eves. §:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat NO weg oR RACE 
$6 ’ ” SUICIDE. 
JOURNEY’S END Eddie Cantor, the Famous 
gates Comedian, With His 
Wife and Their Five 









































Children, Marjorie, 
Janet, Natalie, Edna 
THEATRE, 42nd St. W. of B'way and Marilyn, Viewing 


NEW AMSTERDAM “The House Beautiful” cia Their New Home Be- 


Erlanger, Dillingham ing Built at Great 





Managing Directors Neck, a i Which 
Will Be Ready for 


POPULAR PRICE MATS. WED. & SAT. 


EDDIE CANTOR “#""““WHOOPEE”’| | one" 


10 GLORIFIED GIRLS. 458 Reserved Seats $1.00. 
































" | AT RIGHT— 
GROWING ACHIEVEMENT” ,,.“ pangs NEWLY 
Carl Laemmile’s aD ED. 
The ON E All-Taiking Ora- WE DD D 
and ONLY _—. cg Joan Crawford, 
ith ‘ 
i Sensinn ™ Lovely Metro-Gold- 
1 Carl Laemmle Jr. productiondireected by PAUL FBJOS wyn-Mayer Star, and 
E MATINERK TODAY and every ° 
presented” GLOBE, 2Hks.. WAY at 46th ST. weekday 500, 5c, $1.00 Douglas Fairbanks Jr., 
r aemmie ICE DAILY, 2:50-8:50 Weekday Nights 75¢ to $2.00 Who Were Married in 
New York June 3. 
| WILLIAM FOX PRESENTS MOYI TONE’S 
GREAT DRAMATIC SPEC TAC 


The BLACK WATCH Tee (“ae ne 


| GAIETY Tuiez™s, 00” Attn 











AT LEFT— 





New York PREMIERE at STRAND Prices “THE HOUSE OF TALKIES” at SSS = —— AMERICA’S 


“Billie DOVE S T R A N D SSS = J SWEET- 
in “CAREER 8° | corre Te are, aise be, ._ ie ft, 





WEEKDAYS 'NDA 








\ Melodrama of Occidental Love Midst All Seat all Se te Till 
Oriental Splendor : Till 1 Pr. “ul 35¢ r. 50c . 
A Vitaphone ALL-TALKING Picture DOORS OF = WEE KDAYS =; 20 A. M Mary Pickford, 
—Also De Luxe Vitaphone Acts De Luxe Midnight Show Nightly {1:30 





Who Has Shown 





' : Great Interest 
2 WARNER BROS. TALKING- SINGING HITS 


ON WITH THE | shows HONKY TONK a N . = in Flying, Lifted 


TW . 
SHOW DAIL ¥. With SOPHIE TUCKER by Her Husband, 


100. “ NATURAL COLOR EXTRA | “THE LAST OF THE RED HOT MAMAS” 


DFRIGERATED 6 P.M, REFRIGERATED ae : 9 iia tie 
WINTER GARDEN fy", “8% | WARNER BROS. THEA.,.":787 > pases) | ited 


banks, to Greet 











Lieutenant D. 


SEE 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL EVERY WEEK 
\F YOU WOULD BE UP TO THE MINUTE 
WITH THE LATEST NEWS OF THE THEATRE WORLD 


W. Tomlinson, 
Who Piloted 


Them on a 














Recent Trip. 
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of that remarkably sensational 

stage play, “Broadway,” is now 
being run at the Globe Theatre. It is 
a Universal all-talking picture, and it 
is one of the most elaborate presen- 
tations which have come out of the 
studios in this lavish era. 

While the plot is followed closely, 
it doesn’t quite keep the intense sus- 
pense of the play except at most 
dramatic points. Two of the actors 
were in the original version, Thomas 
E. Jackson as the detective and Paul 
Porcasi, the night club proprietor. 

It is a story of gang life, a boot- 
leggers’ battle, in modernistic setting 
of the lavish and garish “Paradise 
Night Club.” 

A great picture of “back-stage” life 
is given. You see the private life of 
the chorine. Her joys. Her sorrows. 
Her struggles — without any of the 
glamor of the footlights. 

Evelyn Brent as Pearl, the avenger 
of “Scar’s” murder, and Thomas Jack- 
son, the detective, furnish the high 
spots of the picture, especially in the 
tense part where the detective declares 
that the bootlegger, Crandall, was a 
suicide. 

The night club and some of the 
scenes are lavishly done, from the ex- 
quisite modernistic settings to all of 
the tricks of photography. You are 
frequently given parts of dancing 
numbers, from the “hoofer,” Roy Lane, 
the personality boy, in close-up, to the 
great band of dancing girls. 

The sound effect is remarkably good. 
A great orchestra, beautifully placed, 
plays peppy numbers along with the 
movement of the camera, subsiding 
from the musical numbers in the ball- 
room scene to silence in the private 
rooms of Nick, where the villain is in 
hiding, or some of the inside talk is 
going on, 

“Broadway” is Universal’s most suc- 
cessful talking picture. It will no doubt 
follow the success of the stage play. 
A great many Broadway pictures are 
being produced. More are coming. But 
this is one of the very best. 


je MOTION PICTURE VERSION 
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Y” SENSATIONAL SCREEN PLAY 








































































THE PARADISE NIGHT CLUB. 


One of the Spectacular Scenes in the Photoplay, “Broadway.” 








EVELYN 
BRENT. 
Playing the Leading 
Feminine Part in 


“Broadway.” 





AT LEFT— 
MERNA 


KENNEDY, 








in “Broadway,” at 














THREE PRINCIPALS. 
Thomas Jackson as Dan McCorn, Paul Porcasi as Nick Verdis and Evelyn Brent as Pearl 


in “Broadway.” 


the Globe Theatre. 
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SUMMER GOWNS THAT PARIS FAVORS 











SMART FOR 
SUMMER 
Is This Printed Chiffon 
With High Waistline and 
Back Bertha in a Soft 
Field Flower Design. 


From Tollmann. 


AT RIGHT— 
IMMENSE EXOTIC 
: BLOOMS 
: F -| Printed in Purple and 
shay a : Blue on W orth’s Chiffon, 
ime ‘s | Are Repeated in the 
; Large Flowers Tacked 





Inspires Pari- y" 5 on the Skirt 


sian Dress- 
makers. A 
Yellow and 
Black Printed 
Chiffon From 
Lenief Has ; r 
the Flying i fle oe | f : MANY 
Panels and : fi ; ny : : > CHIFFON 
Low Draped fs ig q ; : ’ PANELS 
pra stiar elt oe a sie gen 
Vogue. a fs : eA “a : ; 4 =, 5 “s | ; a “ Hhis Robe 
7 A Tag ; my 3 ‘ | ial P r a de Style in 
3 : : Flesh Chiffon. 
The Tight-Fit- 
ting Waist Is 











Embroidered 
eee Bos] Ol > oa in Strass. 
he. % eo, a ai] | a ies an Hartnell 
a Se . ‘ Design. 
HARTNELL IS SPONSOR ilies (Times Wide 
for This Court Gown in Pale Pink Net With Silver Spangles Giving ie. World Photos.) 
a Glittering Effect to Train and Dress. 
By Evelyn MacDonald, accepted fact in the evening mode, and likewise trains of what is elegant for the young girl’s presentation. 
Paris Fashion Editor. are in great favor, their task is not as difficult as it Printed chiffons are the choice par excellence for 
16 Rue de la Paix, Paris, June 8, 1929. was a few seasons back. For the first time in years the country club and other Summer affairs. Because 
REPARA ] IONS FOR THE JUNE Courts prevailing styles conform to the rigid court etiquette they take up so little space in the week-end bag and 
are keeping Parisian dressmakers working over- imposed on those wishing to bow before Royalty. are not easily wrinkled they are in great favor with 
time just at present. Since long skirts are an The lovely Hartnell gowns are scintillatina examples the busy modern woman. 
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SUMMER STYLES OF SMART NEW YORK 





By Beryl Whiteman 
New York Fashion Editor 


HE WELL-DRESSED WO 
MAN is looking to the proper 
footwear as the most important 

feature in her Summer wardrobe. 
The dark, sombre slipper has been put 
to rest with her cast-off Spring 




















clothing. 

Shoe manufacturers have arranged 
such a romantic array of gay Summer 
shades, materials and designs as to 
tempt even the most practical shopper. 

With cotton leading this season’s 
sartorial effect in the feminine ward- 
robe for daytime wear, Bombay linen, 
shantung, and even little gay India 
prints fashion footwear that is light 
and cool and just the thing for the 
frivolous sun-back sports frocks; for 
the sheer little handkerchief linens— 
and shantung ensembles. 

For evening wear the flowing chif- 
fon gown, the flowered taffetas and 
crisp organdies would be incomplete 
without the delicately designed cur- 
rent footwear. Pastel kidskins, crepe 
de chine and dyeable slippers bedeck 
shapely feet in an enviable Cinderella 
fashion. 

The shoe industry is daily growing 
more romantic. Although American 
designs are far superior to any from 
abroad, the industry has gone into 
every field to find materials. 
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(Fab Studio.) 
TWO SMART SHOE ENSEMBLES. - 
“Carmine” (Top) in White Satin or Crepe With 
Trimmings of Either Gold or Silver Kidskin for Dye- 
ing. “Marfa” (Bottom), Another Creation of Delman, 
With White Buck Vamp and Novelty Kidskin Tip, 
Quarter and Heels in Contrasting Colors. 























(Joel Feder.) 
A GAY SUMMER COAT 
of Colorful Bombay Linen, Embroidered 
in Red, Green and Blue Motifs. This 
Ensemble From Shoecraft 1s Completed 
by a Matching Bag and Shoes. 











( Bettini.) 
“LUCRETIA'—A 
NEW CREATION. 

A Delman Presentation 
With Pastel Kid Trim- 
mings. Also in White 
Buck With Brown Calf. 


























(Fab Studio.) 
AT RIGHT— 
4A MIDSUMMER 
FAVORITE. 
4 Creation in Woven 
Straw by I. Miller, With 
Pastel Kidskin Trim, 

























(Fab Studio.) 
A MATCHING SHOE AND BAG. ae 

In Woven Shantung in All Pastel Shades. The Trimming Is 
Eyelet Embroidery. One of the Creations of I. Miller. 







































JULIAN STREET, 
Author of “Paris a la Carte.” 





BOOKS 





Pen Points 











HE MANY ADMIRERS of Susan Ertz’s 
r delightful novels will be pleased to know 

that a work from her pen is announced for 
publication this Summer by D. Appleton & Co. 
The title will be “The Galaxy,” and in it the author 
of “Madame Claire” and “Now East, Now West” 
has written her first book in two years. One can 
be assured that “The Galaxy,” will be one of the 
most popular novels of the coming season. 


* * * * * 


HEN THE 19-YEAR-OLD Andrew Johnson 

married Eliza McCardle he could read, but 
he knew nothing of writing and arithmetic. Eliza’s 
opportunities for education had been greater than 
those of her young husband, and she took him 
in hand, teaching him as he sat working in the 
little tailor shop. 

A little over a year later Johnson was elected 
Alderman of Greenville, Tenn. From that moment 
politics held him captivated. Honest, likable, 
strong, the people paid him the tribute of electing 
him to office after office. When Lincoln was 
assassinated, Andrew Johnson, then Vice President, 
stepped into his place, fought his enemies and 
carried on his plans for a just reconstruction in 
spite of fierce opposition. 

In “Andrew Johnson; A Study in Courage,” 
Lloyd Paul Stryker tells the story of this man 
who “hewed his fortune from the rough rock of 
adversity.” It is an epic of valor, stirringly 
recorded. 


* * * * * 


WO NEW BOOKS that the traveler in France 

will find invaluable this Summer are Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick’s “France; A Short History,” 
and Herbert B. Turner’s “Picturesque Old France,” 
both published by Little, Brown & Co. The first 
is a “biography” of France from the time she 
first became a Latin country to the end of the 
World War. Professor Sedgwick is well known 
and highly regarded as an accurate historian and 
a sensitive connoisseur of details. Mr. Turner’s 
book, which he has illustrated with thirty-two 
photographs, taken by himself, and a map, will 
be found especially delightful by those who enjoy 
travel off the beaten track. 


* * * * « 


ULIAN STREET, the author of “Paris a la 

Carte,” writes in his new book, “Where Paris 
Dines” (Doubleday, Doran), that “Literature has 
always loved gastronomy, and in France the litera- 
ture of good cheer began, as might have been 
expected, almost with the invention of the printing 
press. The history of French letters and French 
art, to say nothing of French politics, is inextri- 
cably involved with the history of restaurants and 
cafés.” 


* * * x * 


HE FACT THAT customs authorities in Boston 
have prohibited the importation of Voltaire’s 
“Candide” is interesting in view of the announce- 
ment by the Vanguard Press that it has scheduled 
for Fall publication a volume of Voltaire’s satirical 
works, including “Candide.” The title for this 
collection will be “The Best of All Possible Worlds.” 
* ~ * *’ * 
AS WITH JOSEPH CONRAD, English is the 
adopted tongue of Rafael Sabatini. The son 
of itinerant opera singers, he was born in Italy. 
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By J. W. Duffield 


DR. ARTZ. By Robert Hichens. New York: Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation. 

EJUVENATION IS THE THEME of the latest 
R book that has come from Mr. Hichens’s prolific 
pen. If he has not increased the meager store 

of information available on that interesting subject, he 
has evolved from it a story of fascination and power. 

Dr. Artz is a physician who has acquired wealth and 
fame in his profession, but has gradually abandoned 
most branches of his practice to devote himself to the 
work of making old people young. He claims to have 
discovered an original treatment that is practically 
infallible in its results. He is by no means a charlatan, 
but_a_man_of great ability...He is, however,—utterly 
unscrupulous, especially in his dealings with women. 

Pauline Iselle is a beautiful young girl with a voice 
of remarkable sweetness and power. She has small 
means of her own and be- 
cause of this is not able from 
her own resources to finance 
her musical education. Her 
teacher, Miss Vyvian, a mid- 
dle-aged spinster, takes a 
great interest in her prom- 
ising pupil and brings Pauline 
to the notice of some wealthy 
people who are interested in 
music. Her singing creates 
a sensation. 

One of her hearers, an 
elderly roué, proposes to fur- 
nish the funds for Pauline’s 
musical education. His mo- 
tives are sinister, but Pauline, 
wholly ignorant of the ways of the world, sees only 
generosity in his offer and accepts. She goes with Miss 
Vyvian to Switzerland and begins her singing lessons 
under the tutelage of a once-celebrated Russian tenor. 
His own voice had failed, but he is an exceedingly able 
teacher and Pauline makes rapid progress. The Russian 
predicts that she will become one of the great opera 
singers of the world. 

Her London patron visits Switzerland at times, osten- 
sibly to see how his protégée is advancing, but really to 
gloat over the beauty which he plans some time to 
possess. At the same time he puts himself in the hands 
of Dr. Artz, who promises to make him gloriously young. 
But Artz himself has fallen in love with Pauline and 
in disregard of all medical ethics subjects the patient, 
who is at the same time his rival, to a treatment which 
ages him still more and makes him a pitiful and worth- 
less wreck. 

Artz exults in his success and begins to weave a web 
that he hopes will enmesh Pauline and place her at his 
mercy. But Cupid intervenes and thwarts, his designs. 
Pauline meets a young singer, Carl Fugler, and the pair 
fall in love. The course of true love, however, is any- 
thing but smooth and for a time it seems that Artz’s 
devilish cunning will triumph. The final discomfiture 
of the Mephistophelian doctor forms a striking dénoue- 
ment to a capital and swiftly moving story. 























ROBERT HICHENS, 
Author of “Dr. Artz.” 





— 
Educated in Portugal and Switzerland, he now lives 
in London. He has rescued the historical novel 
from its literary dustbin and wears with elegance 
and grace the inherited mantle of Dumas. At the 
age of 18 he spoke five languages with equal 
fluency. He is influenced by the work of Mary 
Johnston, but does not greatly admire Sir Walter 
Ecott. 

He had been struggling for twenty years before 
“Scaramouche” put him on the map. His pages 
are bright with the flash of cutlass and rapier. 
His chapters are alive with marching men and | 
pirate ships. 
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SUSAN ERTZ, 
Author of “The Galaxy.” 
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FORTHCOMING FICTION 


RED LIKKER. By Irvin S. Cobb (Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation). 


CHATTY. By Beatrice Burton (Doubleday, Doran 
&Co.). 


SEE HOW THEY RUN. By Helen Grace Carlisle 
(Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith). 


THE LADY OF LAWS. By Suzanne Trautwein 
(Elliot Holt). ; 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


A HUMBLE LEAR. By Lorna Doone Beers. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.). The story of Shakespeare’s tragic char- 
acter in the person of a Western farmer. 


LITTLE CAESAR. By W. R. Burnett (The Dial 
Press). A vivid and gripping story of the rise and fall 
of a Chicago gangster. 


ROON. By Herbert Asquith (Charles Scribner's 
Sons). The age-long struggle of woman between duty 
and romance. 


SLEEVELESS MARRIAGE. By Norah C. James 
(William Morrow @ Co.). A rapidly moving tale of 
night clubs and studios in London. 


ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT. By 
Erich Maria Remarque (Little, Brown & Co.). A 
poignant story of the German soldiers’ reactions to the 
World War. 


TUMBLING MUSTARD. By Harold Loeb (Horace 


Liveright). The effort of a couple to adjust themselves 
to the exigencies of marriage. 


SIX BEST SELLERS 


Reported by Brentano as having been most in 
demand during the last week. 


DODSWORTH. By Sinclair Lewis (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co.). Experience of an American business man and 
his frivolous wife when transplanted in English soil. 


AWAKE AND REHEARSE. By Louis Brovnfield 
(Frederick A. Stokes @ Co.). Short stories bearing on 
rather sombre themes. 


SCARLET SISTER MARY. By Julia Peter.kin 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Negro life on a South Carolina plan- 
tation. 


DR. ARTZ. By Robert Hichens (Cosmopolitan 


Book Corporation). The 
story of a young opera 
singer, gifted and beau- 
tiful, and her escape 
from the snares of a 
crafty person, 





ILLUSION. By Arthur 
Train (Scribner’s). What 
happened when a vaude- 
ville performer mingled 
with exclusive social 
circles. 


WOLF SOLENT. By 
John Cowper Powys (Si- 
mon & Schuster). The 
passions that riot under 
the placid exterior of an 
English village. 














IRVIN S. COBB, 
Author of “Red 
Likker.” 
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iene, (Photos Courtesy 
Canadian. Pacific 
Railway.) 


FORT ANNE, 
ANNAPOLIS ROYAL, 
NOVA SCOTIA, 
WITH OLD FRENCH 
POWDER HOUSE 
AT RIGHT. 


AT RIGHT— 
UNLOADING FISH 
AT DIGBY, N. S. 




















COAST LINER EVANGELINE LEAVING NEW 
YORK FOR NOVA SCOTIA. 


and Canadians are becoming 

more and more appreciative of 

the restful beauty and quaint charm 
of Nova Scotia, the Land of Evan- 
geline, as a retreat in which to spend 
their few well-earned weeks of respite 
from the cares and strife of the mod- 
ern business world. This quiet, de- 
lightfully old-fashioned Province on 
Canada’s eastern seaboard was first 
settled by Champlain in 1604, when 
his ship sailed through Digby Gut into 
Annapolis Basin, at the upper end of 
which he founded Port Royal, now An- 
napolis Royal, one of the chief attrac- 
tions of Nova Scotia. At Annapolis 
Royal is old Fort Anne, now a Domin- 
ion park. In this venerable fort are 
the ancient powder house, the “black 
hole,” where prisoners were confined, 
and the officers’ quarters built by the 
Duke of Kent, Queen Victoria’s father. 
This is now a very interesting museum. 
Near Annapolis Royal is Digby, 
where the recently completed New 
Pines Hotel is the centre for golf, ten- 
nis, deep-sea fishing and other health- 
ful sports. Digby, which lies on the 
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western shore of Annapolis Basin, 
has, perhaps, the most favored loca- 
tion of all Nova Scotia’s numerous 
charming resorts. Along the water- 
front lies a fringe of wharves and 
warehouses, at which trim schooners, 
reminiscent of a rapidly passing age, 
disgorge cargoes of shimmering blue 
and silver fish, mackerel, cod, haddock 
and halibut predominating. Digby’s 
population more than doubles during 
the Summer season, and its mild, equa- 
ble climate and freedom from excessive 
heat and humidity make it a favorite 
Summer retreat for New Yorkers, Bos- 
tonians and other city dwellers. 

All the aforementioned places, as 
well as many others, including Kent- 
ville, the business and social centre of 
the agricultural section, and Grand 
Pré, site of Evangeline Memorial Park, 
are joined together by the Dominion 
Atlantic Railway. 

Nova Scotia will soon be brought 
within twenty-four and a half hours’ 
travel from New York, for on June 20 
the new S. S. Evangeline resumes her 
Summer service between New York 
and Yarmouth direct. 

















HARBOR OF YARMOUTH, 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
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A NOVA SCOTIA MILKM4ID. 





TO PROSPECTIVE 
TRAVELERS: 


\f'D-WEEK PICTORIAL will se- 
eure information on questions 
relating to Railroad and Steam- 
ship travel without charge to its 
readers. All that is necessary is 
that those wishing travel informa- 
tion fill out the attached coupon. 
—COUPON— 
I am interested in visiting...... 
Please send me rates of fare and 


hotel expenses for........... weeks’ 


trip. I desire to limit my expenses 
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Here is a modern 
magazine for 
modern people. 
Contains all the 
latest happen- 
ings throughout 


the entire world. 


A passing review 


of all the news 


and sport topics 


of the day, 
shown in rich 


rotogravure. 


The theatre, fash- 


ions, travel and 
art are all in- 
cluded in this 
panoramic 


magazine. 


BECOME A SUBSCRIBER 


—NOW! 




















on 


Mid-Week Pictorial, 


229 West 43d Street, N. Y. C. 


Published by The New York Times Company 


Enter my subscription to 
WEEK PICTORIAL for.. 


from date. Enclosed is $. 


Name 


Address. . 


City... . .State.. 


$4 for 52 issues 
$2 for 26 issues 


$1 for 13 issues 


Add $1.50 for Foreign postage 














HERO AND LEANDF®, 
One of the Unique Panels. 





Another of the Subjects 
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THE BALLROOM OF “PATERNO CASTLE,” 
Showing the Extent of Its Mural Decoration. 


NE OF THE MOST EXTENSIVE EXHIBITIONS of mural 
art in this country has been accomplished in Paterno Castle, 
the Home of Dr. Charles VY. Paterno in Riverside Drive. 


The mural has come into its own as a form of interior decora- 
tion, and the examples of this art which were designed and planned 
by Hermes Fontaine are reasonably certain to have an important 
influence. 


The oil paintings on the ceiling and cove of the Paterno home 
are based on themes inspired by the legends and dramas of Greek 
mythology. Rich tones of red and brown, blue and gold, which have 
been so closely identified with old masters of the Renaissance, create 
an Old World atmosphere in the pictures, which were executed bv 
both American and European artists. | 
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( PRIZES AWARDED IN THE GARDEN CONTEST 










































Garden Contest 


ID-WEEK PICTORI- 
M AL’S annual garden 

contest has begun. 
Prize-winning photographs 
will be reproduced as mate- 
rial comes in from which se-. 
lections may be made. 

The competition is not in- 
tended to include great es- 
tates with their staffs of 
highly paid gardeners. Rath- 
er it applies to the gardens 
that adjoin or surround the 
typical American home. The 
award of prizes will be based 
not on the size of the gar- 
dens, but on their beauty, 
variety and design—all the 
elements that add to their 
attractiveness. 

MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
Will Award a First Prize of 
Ten Dollars ($10.00) for the 
Photograph Adjudged the 
Best Each Week, Five Dol- 
lars ($5.00) for the Second 
Best, and Three Dollars 
($3.00) for Each Additional 
Photograph Published. 
































Light and Shade 


HE SUN’S RAYS FALLING Upon the Side of This Charming House Is 
Beautifully Contrasted With the Darker Portion, Where Vines and Flowers 
Grow to the Roof. Sent by A. P. D’Ambra, Lawrence, Kan. 

(Cash Award $10.00.) 
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Embowered 


_ieorns HOME With Ordered Beauty on One Side and Towering Trees 
in the Background. Sent by John Christenson, Mandan, N. D. 


(Cash Award $3.00.) 
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An Enchanting Vista 


ATURE AND ART Are Combined in This Western Garden, With Its Graceful 
Summer House, Where the Inclination to Rest or Read or Dream Is Almost 
Irresistible. Sent by Elmert Aiken, Yankton, S. D. (Cash Award $5.00.) 























The Secret of Making Money ey 
ee 


in Photography and Motion Picture Projection 


There are wonderful opportunities for making Money in 
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Professional Photography if you are trained in the modern, La * 
artistic metheds. Personal, practical instruction under fa- 
mous experts fits you for best paying positions or your ewn 
business. 
Learn in Or Learn 
» Ou Stedios At Home ' 
aw Practical instruction . —en a 
Ni rk Institute is one of the world’s fore- plan teaches you everything in a 
The Postern Gate ane sous of photography. and the only one offer- home. Choice of Courses: Motion ae | —-.- Still 
ing both resident and Home Study courses in all ‘ ¥ Photography (Poctre’. . Comeenen Eon. 
EYOND THE TRELLISED Arch and Fence the Flowers and pan ge In = —_ baw [yp ¥) yi t= ‘, ee ht pe Ey tee — Be yng 
y 8 a -to- - a8 c 
: Shrubbery Blend Into the Cool and Restful Shadows From the mont. Day or evening. Training includes Motien Wte (or Bree Bowie  uoroGRAPHY 
Overhanging Trees. Sent by F. Gordon Foster, South Orange, N. J. Picture, Portrait, Commercial, and News Pho- EW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOCRAPS 








(Cash Award $3.00.) 








Complete 


Mid-Week Pictorial 


in 


ONE Volume 


This Gorgeous, 


\HE world’s greatest literature atan 


amazingly low price! Here, in large 


clear type in a handsome sig/e volume, 
is every word that Shakespeare ever wrote. 
Every immortal play, every exquisite 
sonnet—not a word, not a line omitted. 
39 volumes in ONE, made possible by 
thin, opaque bible paper. And, now, 


all for only $2.98. 








This gorgeous Shakespeare has large, easy- 
reading type, beautiful thin paper, and is bound 


in morocco grained cloth. 


1,300 pages, yet only 


114 inches thick! Anda thumb index that makes it 
possible to turn to any selection sustantly. 


Walter J. Black, Inc., Dept. 186-B 
171 Madison Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen: You may send me for free examination 
your one-volume edition of Shakespeare’s Complete 
Works with convenient thumb index. 1 will either 
return the book at your expense or send you only 
$2.98 in full payment within one week. 


Page Thirty-two 
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WAY: WA WAN oa eee 


Read It FREE! 


Never before in the history of publishing 
has such an exquisite volume been offered 
at such a price. Never before has such a 
liberal offer been made. Let us lend you 
the book for one week’s free examination. 
You do not have to pay a penny to anyone 
until after you have had the volume for a 





week and decided that you want to own it. 
Send no money now, pay the postman 
nothing. Simply mail the coupon and this 
beautiful Shakespeare will be sent you for 
a week’s free reading. If you like it. keep 
it for your very own and pay only the 
ridiculously low price of $2.98. If you ey 
not like it, return the book at our expr nse, 





a a 
_Build A One Volume Library” 








